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ernment to a reform, or chuse to pay ten times more taxes than there is
occasion for, it has a right so to do: and so long as the majority do not
impose conditions on the minority, different from what, they impose on
themselves, though there may be much error, there is no injustice. Neither
will the error continue long. Reason and discussion will soon bring things
right, however wrong they may begin. By such a process no tumult is to
be apprehended. The poor in all countries are naturally both peaceable
and grateful in all reforms in which their interest and happiness is in-
cluded. It is only by neglecting and rejecting them that (hey become
tumultuous.
The objects that now press on the public attention are the French Rev-
olution, and the prospect of a general Revolution in Governments. Of all
Nations in Europe there is none so much interested in the French Revo-
lution as England. Enemies for ages, and that at a vast expence, and
without any rational object, the opportunity now presents itself of amica-
bly closing the scene, and joining their efforts to reform the rest of
Europe, By doing this they will not only prevent the further effusion of
blood and encrease of taxes, but be in a condition of getting rid of a con-
siderable part of their present burdens, as has been already stated Long
experience, however, has shown that reforms of this kind are not those
which old Governments wish to promote; and therefore it is to Nations,
and not to such Governments, that these matters present themselves,
In the preceding part of this work I have spoken of an alliance be-
tween England, France and America, for purposes that were to be after-
wards mentioned. Though I have no direct authority on the part of Amer-
ica I have good reason to conclude that she is disposed to enter into a
consideration of such a measure, provided that the Governments with
which she might ally acted as national Governments, and not as Courts
enveloped in intrigue and mystery. That Franco as a Nation, and a
national Government, would prefer an alliance with England, is a matter
of certainly. Nations, like individuals, who have long been enemies with-
out knowing each other, or knowing why, become the better friends when
they discover the errors and impositions under which they had acted.
Admitting, therefore, the probability of such a connection, I will state
some matters by which such an alliance, together with that of Holland,
might render service, not only to the parties immediately concerned, but
to all Europe.
It is, I think, certain, that if the fleets of England, France and Hol-
land were confederated they could propose, with effect, a limitation to,